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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Henty G. Leach; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Miller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Friberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, 


Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


“Memory stones,” says an old Norse 
proverb in The Poetic Edda, ‘seldom 
stand by the road save where kinsman 
honors his kin.” The memorials of kin- 
ship are engraved not in stone only, but 
sometimes in living and creative institu- 
tions. 

The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion is such a memorial, a monument not 
to one man but to all the men and women 
whose renowned or humble labor has 
built into the American Union some of 
the most prized elements of Scandina- 
vian life and culture. The man who 
founded it, Niels Poulsen, refused to 
have it called the Niels Poulsen Foun- 
dation. It was his intention that the 
Foundation should represent all the re- 
lationships between the United States 
and the three Scandinavian countries, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; and it 
was his wish that others should extend 
the work of the Foundation far beyond 
the limits established by his endowment 
of it. To-day there are several thou- 
sand Americans, Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes associated with the Founda- 
tion, members who support and read this 
magazine, donors of student funds, 
students who have benefited by the Fel- 
lowships of the Foundation. 

When the Foundation grants a Fel- 
lowship of one thousand dollars to a 
young American engineer so that he may 





have an opportunity to study for a year 
at a technological institute in Sweden, 
the Fellowship may not bear the name 
of John Ericsson but it is a memorial to 
him and to all others who have had a 
part in the exchange of engineering 
knowledge between America and Sweden. 
And that is true also of our Fellowships 
in language and literature, in history, in 
economics, in agriculture and forestry, 
in all the sciences and all the arts. In 
this work, the Foundation is an interna- 
tional university, and those who sup- 
port it are constructing an American 
memorial to our kinship with the peo- 
ples of northern Europe. 

The Foundation has an endowment to 
make its work permanent, but that en- 
dowment can not carry more than one- 
fourth of the work. Our greater en- 
dowment is the constant public interest 
which the Foundation enjoys. Every 
American who has reason to be attracted 
to any one of the Scandinavian countries 
should be an Associate of the Founda- 
tion. He can join for life and make a 
permanent addition to our funds, Life 
Associate dues being $200, or become an 
annual member. 

To all readers of this special number 
of the Review we extend the heartiest 
invitation to membership in the Founda- 
tion. The Foundation is a memorial 
which will not weather away. 
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Tributes to John Ericsson 


From the Secretary of the Navy 


The long and eventful life of this talented inventor is too well known to necessi- 
tate comment at this time upon his several achievements in naval and maritime 
engineering. He created a revolution in naval warfare by his conception, design, 
and construction of the first successful iron-clad monitor. 

He continued throughout his life to devote great thought and effort to the de- 
velopment of naval architecture in its many phases, and he is to-day considered the 
forerunner in many of the modern ordinance and engineering achievements to be 
found on modern men-of-war. The passing of time has justified rather than dimin- 
ished the high reputation and confidence which this brilliant scientist enjoyed with 
his contemporaries. 

Captain Ericsson’s accomplishments in the successful development of the screw 
propeller and improvements in marine engineering and naval ordinance, in them- 
selves sufficient to secure immortality to a less gifted genius, were of necessity some- 
what overshadowed by the crowning achievement of a lifetime of indefatigable labor 
and maritime creation, resulting in the conception and building of a craft which 
revolutionized naval warfare and naval architecture, and which came at a time when 
the very existence of the Republic was endangered. As the creator of the Monitor 
he will be remembered by naval students as a pioneer and contributor to the science 
of naval warfare. 

Curtis D. Witsur 


From the Commander of Naval Operations in the World War 


Ericsson was one of the rare geniuses who had the vision to apply to warship 
construction the mechanical facilities of his day with a mind uninfluenced by the 
conservative influences of the past. The result was the famous monitor, the essen- 
tial feature of which was the “all around” fire of heavy guns in turrets mounted on 
an armored vessel. The invention was fundamentally new, and it has influenced 
the design of men-of-war ever since. The modern “dreadnought” is a glorified 
monitor. 

Wo. S. Sis, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 


From the Chief of Naval Operations 


Captain Ericsson’s genius created a novel ship which greatly helped to save this 
nation at perhaps the most critical moment of its history. While at that time a 
citizen of the United States, Sweden was the land of his nativity. He thus personi- 
fied that sympathetic relationship which has always existed between these two great 
countries. 


The Monitor served as the germ of the modern battleship and was but one of 
many notable contributions by Ericsson to the advancement of naval science and 
engineering through a period of more than fifty years. The American navy, more 
than any other, benefited from his genius and must always continue to hold his 
memory in the highest respect and esteem. 

E. W. EBERLE, 
. Admiral, U. S. N. 
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From the Secretary of Commerce 
Our interior waterway development, with its many pressing issues, has a fine 
link of sentiment with the name of John Ericsson. The invention of the Monitor 
and its critical part in the Civil War is known in every schoolroom of our country. 
What every school does not know is the long list of inventions and engineering 
works which Ericsson contributed in peaceful pursuits over fifty years, and their 
profound effect upon the whole development of the economic life of our country 
and the world. 
I need mention no other than the invention of the screw propeller, which, in its 
release of steamships from the limitations of the old paddle wheels, made modern 
water-borne traffic possible. But Ericsson had a more intimate relation than even 
this to Mid-West waterways. He built one of the first of his new steamers upon 
the Lakes to ply between Chicago and Oswego, and years before screw-propelled 
steamers assumed importance in the carrying trade of the world they had been, 
through his energies, largely adopted upon the Lakes. Ericsson visualized our 
great interior waterways in the United States as of the first importance in the 
resources of our country and rejoiced in his participation in their upbuilding. 
HersBert Hoover 


From the Senator from Wisconsin 
I am glad to know that the Amertcan-ScanpinavIAN Review is publishing a 
special number in commemoration of the great services of Captain John Ericsson. 
His genius and patriotism helped to preserve this Union in one of its darkest hours, 
and his name will be remembered and revered through all the years to come. 
I. L. Lenroor 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


Sven Henin is too well known to Henry Gopparp Leacu in his account 


need an introduction. In his book, My 
Life as an Explorer, just published in 
English with the imprint of Boni and 
Liveright, he says: “At the early age 
of twelve my goal was fairly clear. My 
closest friends were Fenimore Cooper 
and Jules Verne, Livingstone and Stan- 
ley, Franklin, Payer, and Nordenskidld, 
particularly the long line of heroes and 
martyrs of Arctic exploration.” It was 
an offer to act as tutor to a Swedish 
boy in Baku on the Caspian Sea that 
diverted the young enthusiast from 
dreams of the North Pole to Asiatic 
Highways. “For the rest of my life,” 
he writes, ‘I was to be held by the en- 
chanting power that emanates from the 
largest continent in the world.” In a 
series of journeys, he has traversed Asia 
from west to east. 


of the genesis of the John Ericsson 
Memorial omits the very important 
part which he has himself played in 
this history of a large achievement. As 
corresponding secretary of the working 
committee he has acted as a connecting 
link between this smaller body and the 
Committee of Fifty and has for years 
borne a heavy share of responsibility 
for carrying on the work. 


The life of John Ericsson, by the 
Secretary of the Foundation, has been 
compiled with the aid of the Founda- 
tion’s Bureau of Information from all the 
material available. As the most important 
source for all Ericsson research must be 
mentioned the large two volume life of 


John William 


Church, his official biographer. 


Ericsson, by Conant 
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Sweden’s Crown Prince as an Archaeologist 
By Sven Henin 


TIS AN HONOR and a pleasure for me to comply with the 
| request of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW and write a 
short sketch about the Crown Prince of Sweden as an archzolo- 
gist. Since I am seventeen years older than he and have my home in 
the capital of the country, I have had an opportunity, except when my 
journeys have prevented me, to observe the course of his life, his de- 
velopment and education from childhood and early schooldays, his 
stay as student at Uppsala University, his military service in different 
regiments and, within more recent years, his w ork in the field of re- 
search to which he has given his special and enthusiastic attention. 

Usually when the son of a king, who by his heritage is entitled one 
day himself to wear the crown of a king, bends his energy to some 
special department within the realm of science or art, he does not get 
beyond the stage of the dilettante or of the patron who can use his 
influence indirec ‘tly in some way or another. In the case of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden the situation is entirely different. Even though he 
were not the Crown Prince, he would still command great respect 
and a position of high rank among Swedish achzologists. In spite of 
the great demands on the future king, and in spite of the never-ceas- 
ing sense of duty and thoroughness with which he carries on his work, 
civil, military or other matters pertaining to the rule of a kingdom, 
he still has always had sufficient time for the province that he has 
selected as his own. 

For any one who, like myself, is not an archeologist it is not easy to 
pass judgment on the type of researches the Crown Prince has car- 
ried on in the realm of antiquity and Far Eastern art. But as a 
layman I may perhaps be permitted to offer a couple of personal im- 
pressions of the sterling merit of his scholarship and of the serious- 
ness with which he attacks his work. 
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It was in June, 1911, in London, just two weeks before the corona- 
tion. Once at dinner the Crown Prince and I met Lord Kitchener, 
of Khartoum, who himself was an enthusiastic collector of Chinese 
porcelain. He had been my friend since the days when I was his 
guest in India. Kitchener and the Crown Prince had a long talk 
about the ceramic art of the Far East. The conversation ended with 
a proposal by the conqueror at Omdurman and in South Africa that 
he should show us the following day some of the finest examples in 
London. 

At the appointed time he took us to the British Museum to inspect 
the ceramic treasures from China. Then we went to Gorer’s, in Bond 
Street, where a collection of very beautiful and precious porcelain 
from the Ming and Manchu dynasties was being exhibited and offered 
for sale. Kitchener was thoroughly at home in the place. He took 
us from one set of bowls, cups, plates, or vases to another, and stop- 
ped for a long time before a pair of images in green and yellow, one 
and a half feet high, with heads of wild beasts and strong muscular 
bodies. ‘They were from the Ming period and were priced at the 
pretty sum of forty thousand pounds. He stopped again before a 
pair of monochrome vases with long, straight and narrow necks, and 
explained that they were from the hand of a well-known master. 
His name, being one that I naturally had never heard, I cannot now 
recall. Calmly the Crown Prince took the vase from Kitchener’s 
hand, studied the red ideogram on the bottom and mentioned the 
name of another master of another period. ‘The field marshal, un- 
accustomed to defeat, smiled and nodded. He had found his superior. 

Another personal impression that I have of the seriousness of 
purpose of the Crown Prince dates back to 1921, the year of the 
founding in Stockholm of the Swedish Oriental Society, the chairman- 
ship of which he has accepted. Its board of directors, of which I have 
the honor of being a member, includes representatives from the field 
of archeology, art and linguistics and related branches of research. 
The purpose of the Society is to contribute to research not only in 
the Near East but also in southern and eastern Asia. Far from 
merely adorning the Society by being its passive head, the Crown 
Prince, with praiseworthy energy and practical knowledge of the 
work, directs its activities, decides on times for meetings when he 
himself can be present and assumes his duties with a seriousness and 
sense of personal obligation as if it were a question of affairs of state. 
He does not hurry through the meetings, eager to be free from trouble 
and drudgery. Instead he penetrates to the very bottom of every 
question and does not drop any matter until it has been discussed 
thoroughly. Nothing escapes his attention. He notices everything 
and remembers everything. Even the minutest detail in the formulat- 
ing of a paragraph in the statutes or bylaws of the Society is not 
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allowed to pass without being subjected to careful criticism. 

But not alone at the meetings does the Crown Prince direct the 
work with a steady, unerring hand. He also lends his powerful sup- 
port to all efforts. to extend the work. Not long ago he took the 
initiative to create a fund with the aim of sending out one or more 
archeological expeditions to regions in eastern Europe and south- 
west Asia where traces may exist of the civilizations or cultures that 
flourished at the end of the Stone Age and the beginning of the Metal 
Age. The reconnoitering expeditions that in this connection will be 
sent out from Sweden are closely allied with the epoch-making dis- 
coveries from the same periods that have been made during the past 
eleven years in the Chinese provinces of Honan and Kansu by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Anderson. The problem is to trace the route of the 
ancient Kast European culture through the whole of Asia to the 
Middle Kingdom. 

It is not alone during the past few years that the Crown Prince has 
turned his attention to research of this kind. Even as a student in 
Uppsala University twenty-five years ago he was seriously engaged 
in the study of archeology, both theoretical and practical. He never 
lost an opportunity to attend the lectures relating to Northern an- 
tiquity and similar fields, and he was always one of the most eager 
participants in the excavations of remains that were carried on parallel 
with the theoretical studies. He himself not only initiated the excava- 
tions of the enormous barrow from the Bronze Age, about 1000 B. C., 
called Kung Bjérns Hog, but he obtained the necessary means for 
the work and with the other young archeologists labored with pick 
and spade. This undertaking, which justly may be described as one 
of the most important recent archeological investigations in Sweden, 
took place in the fall of 1902 and the spring of 1903. The manner 
in which the Crown Prince here devoted his energy and knowledge 
and personality to the cause gave rich promise for the future. And 
in the years that have followed he has more than redeemed that 
promise. Swedish archeologists can hardly fail to agree that the 
unusual interest in and enthusiasm for the study of antiquity that now 
prevail in our country are due largely to the influence of the Crown 
Prince. Such was the verdict expressed more than once by one of our 
greatest scholars, Oscar Montelius, who died in 1921. 

Even other regions have witnessed the efforts of the Crown Prince. 
He made specifications, photographs and charts of the numerous re- 
mains that are found around the city of Norrképing, together with 
copies of the remarkable rock-carvings from the Bronze Age that 
are found in this section. He himself prepared the results of these 
investigations for publication in a technical periodical. 

Since 1905 the Crown Prince has spent his summers in his palace 
Sofiero, in Hialsingborg, in Skane, his own dukedom. He has been 
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eagerly engaged, 
as an archeologist, 
in studying this 
territory. One of 
the most profitable 
returns from this 
work is described 
in the periodical of 
the Academy of 
Antiquities for 
1906. It concerns 
a large barrow 
over a_ sepulchral 
chamber from the 
Stone Age, in con- 
nection with a 
number of graves 
from the Bronze 
Age. Among ex- 
perts his article is 
considered unusu- 
ally rich in new, 
original and dis- 
criminating  obser- 
rations and im- 
portant sugges- 
tions. During the 
vears 1907, 1908, 
1920 and 1921 he 
made excavations, 
with descriptions, 
of passageways 
Harp at Work 1n AsINE from the Stone 
Age, and in 1920 

he made a study of a barrow at Sofiero from the Bronze Age. 

It is, however, not only in Sweden that the Crown Prince has been 
actively engaged in research into the life and art of centuries gone 
by. He has even turned his attention to foreign lands and on 
many occasions has begun and supported projects of great impor- 
tance. In so doing he has made a scientific contribution that is very 
valuable, and he has also performed a patriotic service that has added 
glory to the name of his country. During the fall of 1920, while he 
was touring Greece by automobile, it occurred to him that our country 
should not fail to have representation among the nations which by 
their separate expeditions were contributing to making discoveries of 
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the secrets of the 
classical Orient. 
He thereupon had 
the happy thought, 
of planning a large 
Swedish undertak- 
ing in some suit- 
able place in 
Greece, where the 
traditional Swed- 
ish methods of re- 
search could be 
used to good ef- 
fect. And he was 
right. For the ex- 
‘avations at Asine, 
in Argolis, in 
Greece, which were 
begun in 1922 and 
are under the di- 
rection of Dr. Otto 
Froédin, have yield- 
ed very profitable 
returns. Already 
three Swedish ex- 
peditions have la- 
bored in this ter- 
ritory, and _ this 
year Dr. Froédin 
returned once 
more to the place 
with its wealth of 
possibilities. Dur- 
ing the second As- 
ine expedition in the fall of 1922 the Crown prince himself took the 
spade in his hand and worked for a month and a half with never ceas- 
ing interest. His wish was that the project should succeed—and it 
did succeed. 

The Crown Prince is chairman of the committee responsible for 
the excavations at Asine. And he is also chairman of the committee 
at the head of the Swedish Archeological Institute in Rome, which 
was dedicated early this year. For several years scholars had been 
discussing the advantages of such an institution. And every effort 
to bring it to fruition found in the Crown Prince a powerful support. 

We now come to a new and very significant stage in the career of 
the Crown Prince as archeologist. I have already mentioned his 
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great interest for 
years in Chinese 
ceramics. He has 
not been content 
merely to love, ad- 
mire and_ collect 
such objects of 
art; he has also 
through his en- 
ergy and systemat- 
ic studies obtain- 
ed a very unusual 
practical knowl- 
edge of how they 
have been made 
Expiorinc aN Ontp Vautt. IN THE ForREGROUND THE PRINCE and of their histor- 
ical development. 

In his private collections in his residence in the palace at Stockholm 
he has a very valuable collection of Chinese burial ceramics from the 
Han and Tang dynasties, which are handsomely and artistically ar- 
ranged in glass cases. In this connection he has followed the literature 
about Chinese art and archeology with greatest zeal, and his library 
contains all the important volumes in this field in various languages. 
In 1918 Professor J. G. Andersson began his epoch-making arche- 
ological researches in China, obtaining from burial caves from six 
different cultures (3500-1700 B. C.) an enormous mass of ceramics 
and other objects of antiquity. At that time the so-called China Com- 
mittee was formed in Stockholm on the initiative of Consul General 
Axel Lagrelius; its purpose was to ensure economic support for 
Professor Andersson in his researches that are so invaluable for 
science. As chairman of this committee was selected Admiral Louis 
Palander of Vega, famous as the captain of Nordenskiold’s steam- 
ship Vega, which circumnavigated Asia and Europe in the years 
1878-1880. When Palander died in 1920, the committee requested 
of the Crown Prince that he should accept the chairmanship. He 
agreed to do this. The committee, as well as all other Swedes who 
are interested in archeology, had reason to rejoice, for it is not an 
exaggeration to say that in our country it would have been impossible 
to find a leader more conscientious and more experienced in practical 
matters. As I have already said, the Crown Prince was already 
recognized as an authority in Asiatic and especially Chinese ceramics. 
During the six years that have elapsed since he became chairman of 
the committee, he has devoted himself to the work with zeal and en- 
thusiasm, in a very effective way lightening the labors of Professor 
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Andersson and 
helping to expand 
the field within 
which this efficient 
and distinguished 
Swedish scholar 
has made his pio- 
neering contribu- 
tions to science 
and art. 

In addition to 
his leadership and 
his work of organ- 
ization within the 
Swedish China 

THe Crown Prince Measurinc ANCIENT WALLS Committee, the 
Crown Prince has 
also through a very extensive and comprehensive correspondence kept 
Professor Andersson informed about excavations elsewhere and in 
that way guided and assisted him in his work. In his letters to An- 
dersson the Crown Prince has taken up every technical and scientific 
detail of the problems he has discussed. During the past months 
some of us have had an opportunity to examine and marvel at the 
unparalleled collections from prehistoric times that Professor An- 
dersson after four years of field work has brought home to Stockholm. 
These collections have been privately exhibited in temporary quarters. 
We cannot forget that our possession of them is due to a substantial 
degree to the clear vision and talent for organization of the Crown 
Prince. Nor can we forget that his personal initiative is responsible 
for the necessary preparations of reassembling this mass of material 
by competent experts and the proper publication of the results of the 
important discoveries in course of time. 

These important collections that Professor Andersson has brought 
from China have stimulated interest in the establishment of a Far 
Eastern Museum in Stockholm, a project which has received the 
warmest encouragement of the Crown Prince. The decision rests with 
the Riksdag and will be made known this spring. No one entertains 
any doubt but that the necessary support will be granted. This mu- 
seum, according to present plans, will be a suitable home also for 
other collections from the realm of Chinese archeology and art, in- 
cluding the treasures that I have brought back from the old cities of 
Central Asia. I am not exaggerating, I am sure, if I say that such 
a museum would be the only one of its kind in the world and 
would become a lodestone that would bring many foreign scholars 
to our city. Together with Professor Andersson certainly no one 
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will have a greater personal influence in the creation of this museum 
than the Crown Prince. 

I cannot close this sketch about the Crown Prince as an archeolo- 
gist without mentioning the retiring and modest way in which he 
associates with scholars and makes his contributions to research. He 
‘annot endure boasting. He wants to be spared all hymns of praise 
and hates flattery in all its forms. What he himself does in the field 
of research and what he accomplishes in the way of assisting others, 
he does, not in the hope of winning personal renown, but for the sake 
of the thing itself. He personally wishes to be kept in the back- 
ground as much as possible. Perhaps I am betraying a secret or mak- 
ing myself guilty of an indiscretion if I say that when the Crown 
Prince heard that I was writing this article he begged me to be mod- 
erate in my statements and not to praise. I promised to keep faith- 
fully to the truth. But, I added, the truth in this case, in the very 
name of truth, could not see the light of day in anything but the form 
of a very handsome testimonial. 

Soon the Crown Prince, accompanied by his young wife, will begin 
his journey across the Atlantic. It is a great pleasure for us all that 
our Swedish people, our country and our culture will be so ably rep- 
resented among the American people. We are glad that the Ameri- 
‘ans will have an opportunity to see and personally to know the 
prince, democratic in the best sense of the word, who some day will 
wear the crown of Sweden. Through his modest and gracious man- 
ner, his honest, straightforward personality he will win the confidence 
of all. We are convinced that he will strengthen to a greater degree 
than could any other Swede, the bond between the Swedes in America 
and those at home. He will also make secure the friendship and 
mutual understanding between the United States and Sweden, and 
from this standpoint his journey will have a political and cultural 
significance that cannot be overestimated. We rejoice to know that 
he and the Crown Princess could not meet a better reception any- 
where than the one they will receive as guests among the enlightened, 
diligent and capable American people. 

With the sincerest of well wishes of all Swedes he will set out on 
his journey, and he will come to America with the warmest greetings 
and good will of our entire country. 


The Photographs, which are all from the Crown 
Prince’s Asine expedition, were taken by Dr. Frédin. 
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A Royal Democrat 


By a Staff Correspondent 


Crown PRINCE 
GusTAF 
ADOLF 


HEN GUSTAF V 
became king of Swe- 
den after the death of 
his father, Osear II, it marked 
the beginning of a new 
era. “The Old King” had 
reigned for thirty-five years. 
He was a dignified repre- 
sentative of the peaceful 
nineteenth century, an age 
which saw the birth of indus- 
trialism and democracy, but 
had only a hazy conception 
of the latter. Stateliness and 
majesty of demeanor were 
among the qualities most 
prized in a king, the central 
figure in the magnificent 
official pageantry of that 
time. 

King Gustaf began by 


The Review is in- 
debted to Mr. Thor- 
sten Laurin of 
Stockholm for this in- 
formation about the 
pursuits and tastes of 
the democratic heir to 
the Swedish throne, 
Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf. Mr. Laurin, 
who is a_ personal 
friend of the Crown 
Prince, is himself an 
art collector and con- 
. noisseur. 
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omitting the elaborate ceremonial which had been used in the corona- 
tion of former Swedish kings. He chose the motto, “For the people 
and the fatherland,” and has always regarded the king as the first 
servant of the country. In his public appearance he has been as 
simple and unostentatious as possible and has always emphasized the 
human element. 

In a time when many other rulers have had to flee from their hered- 
itary thrones, the Swedish royal family have had the loyal allegiance 
of their people. No doubt this is lar gely due to the King’s conception 
of his office as a service, and to the splendid support he has had in 
his own immediate family. His brothers are men who in their differ- 
ent fields have to their credit achievements that would have given 
them distinction even had they not been of royal blood. Oscar Ber- 
nadotte, who is next in age to the King, is a religious speaker. He 
renounced all claims to the throne when he married a member of the 
Swedish nobility, Miss Ebba Munck. Prince Carl, as president of the 
International Red Cross, has won regard and esteem far beyond the 
confines of Sweden. Prince Eugen, the youngest, is an artist who 
stands in the front ranks of his profession. ‘The King’s eldest son, 
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Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, born in Stockholm in 1882, early gave 
evidence of the same inclination for useful work in the service of his 
country. 

The Duke of Skane—as his title was before he became Crown 
Prince—studied at the University of Uppsala. His well known inter- 
est in archeology dates from that time, when he came under the 
influence of a teacher, Professor Oscar Almgren, who possessed an 
unusual ability to inspire his students with enthusiasm. Under his 
guidance the Prince took part in the excavations on the site of the 
ancient city of Uppsala and learned the accurate methods which even 
at that time were characteristic of Swedish archxologists. 

From his work in archeology the Prince gradually acquired a taste 
for the fine arts. He has himself said that when in his younger days 
he visited museums the art treasures did not make an especial appeal 
to him. It was Athens with its ancient treasures of a noble art that 
woke the dormant artistic instincts in him when he visited the city 
in 1905 during a long trip abroad which was made memorable by the 
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fact that, in Cairo, he became 
engaged to his first wife, Prin- 
cess Margaret of Connaught. 

After his return the Prince 
cultivated his artistic interest 
and thus came in contact with 
his uncle Prince Eugen’s circle 
of artists and art connoisseurs. 
He has won many sincere 
friends among them, one being 
the famous sculptor Carl Milles. 

The Crown Prince is now re- 
garded as one of the foremost 
art judges in Sweden, and in one 
domain, that of Chinese art, 
especially ceramics, he is the 
leading authority. His own per- 
sonal collection includes the 
work of the greatest Swedish 
artists, Carl Larsson, Zorn, Lil- 
jefors, Richard Berg, and Karl 
Nordstrém, besides the best of 
Swedish applied art, furniture 
designed by Carl Malmsten and 
glass from Orrefors. 


When the society “Friends of the National Museum” was organized, 
in 1911, with the object of adding to the collections of the Museum by 


voluntary | sub- 
scriptions, the 
Crown Prince con- 
sented to act as 
chairman, a posi- 
tion he has filled 
ever since. In this 
as in other organi- 
zations of which he 
is chairman, he 
nevercontents 
himself with mere- 
ly lending his 
name, but gives 
time and thought 
to every detail of 
the work. It is 
largely due to his 
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energy and initiative that the society in the fifteen years of its exist- 
ence has been able to present the Museum with art treasures to the 
amount of one and a half million kronor. He always personally 
guides the proceedings of the society and its annual meetings are held 
at the royal palace in the same style as his personal receptions. 

How wide is the sphere of the Crown Prince’s interests is shown by 
the fact that he is also chairman of the Swedish National Association 
for Athletics. In that capacity he took active part in organizing the 
Olympic Games in Stockholm in 1912, and many Americans may re- 
member him as the gracious host on that occasion. His own favorite 
sports are tennis, golf, skiing and skating, and he has won several gold 
medals. 

During the months of the year when his presence is not required at 
the roy al palace, the Crown Prince and his family live in the old palace 
Ulriksdal near Stockholm, which was restored for his use upon. his 
marriage to his present wife, the Princess Louise of Mountbatten. 


Their summer home is Sofiero which is beautifully situated on the 
Oresund. 
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Painted iw 1845 by the American Artist Charles L. Ellictt. In the South Kensington 
Museum, London 


John Ericsson, Civil Engineer 
By JAMES CREESE 
S EARLY AS 1854, John Ericsson sent to Napoleon III, 


Emperor of the French, a model of an armor-coated, screw- 

propelled battleship, with a battery of guns in a revolving 
turret. The model was returned with a polite note of rejection. Seven 
years later, when the American Union leaders were hastily preparing 
to match the Confederacy’s plan for an iron-clad ship of war, Abra- 
ham Lincoln held in his hands Eriesson’s model of what was to be 
the Monitor. “All I have to say,” remarked Mr. Lincoln, “is what 
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the girl said when she put her foot into the stocking, ‘It strikes me 
there’s something in it!” 

Years afterward, when Ericsson’s name was to be found in every 
school history, a Secretary of the Navy, William H. Moody, analyzed 
the “something” that was in the Monitor. He said: 

“The Monitor is the foundation of the battleships of to-day. Every essential 
in the Monitor is an essential feature in the battleships—and that’s what we owe, 
and what the navies of the world owe to John Ericsson. There are three fea- 
tures in every ship of war absolutely essential, and all of them we owe to John 
Ericsson. First, there is the armor. There had been ironclads before the Monitor. 
But John Ericsson was the first man who made it go, and there has not been a 
wooden ship worth anything from that day to this. Second, the turret. This was 
the first time a turret ever worked, and John Ericsson made it work. The third 
thing we owe to him is the screw propellor. He also placed it on the warship 
Princeton, and made it go.” 

The biographers of John Ericsson remind us, as is the way of 
biographers, that the play and work of his early youth were prophetic 
of his greatness asa man He was the second son of Olaf Ericsson, 
and he was born on July 31, 1803, in the mining village of Lang- 
banshyttan in the province of Varmland. Before he was a dozen 
years old he had made a miniature saw mill and a pump operated by 
a wind mill turning on a ball and socket joint to the shifting wind. 
His preliminary drawings for the wind mill were shown to his father’s 
employer, Admiral Platen, engineer of the Gota Canal. At 
thirteen his career began when the Admiral, impressed by his youth- 
ful skill, gave him work on the canal. It is said that at the age of 
fifteen he had a portfolio of maps and drawings covering three 
hundred miles of the work and including the first scale drawings of 
the canal. . 

Nor is it to be forgotten that John Ericsson had military experi- 
ence by which to test his later inventions for war. He was for five 
years in the army of Bernadotte, as ensign in the Royal Field Chas- 
seurs of Jimtland, as lieutenant, and as government surveyor. But 
a hundred years ago, in 1826, he resigned from the army with the rank 
of Captain and went to England, carrying with him his first impor- 
tant patent, a flame engine. 

These hundred years have seen a reconstruction of the world; they 
are the hundred years of man’s creation of mechanism. In the his- 
tory of the century, especially in the chapter on the development 
of steam locomotion by land and sea, John Ericsson has a great part. 
He invented the propellor; and he built, in 1829, the swiftest steam 
locomotive of the day, the “Novelty.” In competition for a prize 
of five hundred pounds, offered by the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad for the best locomotive. Braithwaite and Ericsson’s 
“Novelty” developed a speed of twenty-eight miles an hour, exceed- 
ing the speed of Robert Stevenson’s “Rocket” by ten miles an hour. 
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Stevenson won the prize because of the superior traction power of his 
locomotive, but Ericsson’s fame in the profession of engineering was 
established. He was then only twenty-six years old. 


The Screw Propellor 


During his thirteen years in England, Ericsson was busy in per- 
fecting dozens of mechanical devices—an air compressor, a boiler with 


artificial draught, a steam fire engine, 
the caloric engine, and, most significant 
of all, the screw propellor. One of the 
first to encourage Ericsson in his con- 
fidence in his propellor was the Ameri- 
‘an consul in Liverpool, Mr. Francis 
B. Ogden; and for him Ericsson named 
the first boat on which the propellor 
was installed. It was in 1837 that tests 
were made in the Thames. In spite of 
Ericsson’s success in towing a schooner 
of 140 tons and the American packet 
ship Toronto, the experts of the British 
Admiralty reported that the propellor 

ras a failure because—it was said— 
“the power being applied at the stern. 





ProreLteR WHEEL oF THE STEAMER 
Ericsson Burtt 1x 1840, DesiGNED BY 
JouN ERIcsson 
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it would be absolutely impossible to make the vessel steer.” 

At that time, Captain Robert F. Stockton of the United States 
Navy was in England in the interests of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. Mr. Ogden told him of Ericsson’s invention, and Captain 
Stockton, on board the Francis B. Ogden, ordered two towing boats 
equipped with propellors. ‘The first of these, the Robert F. Stockton, 
was promptly built in the yards 
of Messrs. John and Macgregor 
Laird at Birkenhead on _ the 
Mercy. At the end of May, 
1839, after a voyage of forty-six 
days, this little vessel lay near 
the Battery in New York, “vis- 
ited by hundreds of curious peo- 
ple anxious to realize the possi- 
ble truth of the nursery story of 
the ‘three men of Gotham’ who 
‘went to sea in a bowl.’”’* The 
master of the “bowl,” who had 
brought it across the ocean with 
a crew of four men and a boy, 
was given the freedom of the 
city; and the Stockton, the boat 
on which the propellor was first 
put to practical use, began work 
as a tug in the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal. It was still do- 
ing duty at Hoboken in 1866. 

It was because of his meeting 
with these two men, Mr. Ogden 
and Captain Stockton, whose 
names were given to the two first So ee ee 
boats to be equipped with screw From on Engraving by H. B. Hall 
propellors, that Ericsson came to 
America. His invention had been rejected by the British Admiralty 
and it was natural that he should think of coming to America to develop 
his propellor here. “I visited this country,” he said afterward**, “at Mr. 
Ogden’s earnest solicitation, to introduce my propellor on the canals 
and inland waters of the Union.” He hoped also, through Captain 
Stockton, to interest the Navy in the application of the propellor 
to vessels of war: “I had at the same time strong reasons for sup- 
posing that Stockton would be able to start the ‘big frigate’ for which 
I had prepared such laborious plans in England.” 

Ericsson came to America in November of 1839. He found 


* Diary of Philip Hone. ** Letter to J. O. Sargent, 1845. 
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exactly the opportunities that he had hoped for, and within two years 
the third of all screw- propelled vessels, the Vandalia, was launched in 
the Great Lakes by Captain James Van Cleve and Benjamin Isaacs. 
The fourth, the Clarion, was built to run between New York and 
Havana. In another two years, twenty-four merchant vessels were 
equipped with the propellor. 


The Princeton 


Captain Robert Field Stockton was what Ericsson called him even 
after years of bitter dispute, “an enterprising and spirited officer,” 
and it was his influence in our Navy that won for Ericsson an op- 
portunity to make his great experiment 
in the Princeton. 'This was the frigate 
of which they had talked in England 
and for which Ericsson then prepared 
a model with a set of detailed drawings. 
This model and these drawings Cap- 
tain Stockton presented to the Navy 
Department in the fall of 1839. 

That was the fall in which Ericsson 

‘ame to America. It was a voyage of 
twenty-three days on the Great West- 
ern. There is a legend that Ericsson 
promised the captain of the side-wheeler 
that one day his screw-driven vessel 
would race the liner. Four years later, 
a crowd watching at the Battery as the 

Sons Manes aces 4088 Great Western paddled vigorously to 

es eo Pe beheld a fine model of a sailing 

ship, frigate-like, without a breath of 

smoke or steam to obscure her path, with no paddle wheels or smoke 

stack visible, propelled by a noiseless and unseen engine, without a 

rag of canvas, that overtook the Great Western, passed it, circled it, 
and passed it again. This was the U. S. war steamer Princeton. 

The Princeton was smaller than Captain Stockton had hoped, for 
she was a steamer of only six hundred tons. He had protested when 
the building was authorized in 1841, but he had called Captain 
Ericsson to Princeton that they might prepare to begin the work im- 
mediately. “At this interview,” wrote Ericsson, “he consulted me as 
to the best dimensions for such a vessel. I made a sketch on the 
spot, and after some discussion he agreed to my proportions. He 
then desired me to make out a general plan for the whole ship, ar- 

rangement of steam machinery, etc. I went to New York, and in 
about a week returned with such general plans, and with these Cap- 
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tain Stockton was de- 
lighted. I also brought an 
estimate of the cost “ol the 
machinery.” 

A sectional drawing of 
the Princeton shows how 
appropriate is the phrase 
in Captain Stockton’s re- 
port which describes her 
engines as lying “snug in 
the bottom of the vessel 
out of the reach of our 
enemy’s shot.” In place 
a of the vulnerable §side- 
“= wheels, the Princeton 


tf 
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WuHeErRE THE Princeton Was Buitt had Ericsson Ss screw- 
From a Sketch by Henry Reuterdahl propellor, safe below the 
water line. The _ tall 


smoke stack, an easy target, was replaced by Ericsson’s telescope 
chimney which might be lowered from view in an engagement, an 
artificial draught being provided by blowers. A range finder and 
self-acting gun locks were among Ericsson’s many devices on the 
Princeton. A wrought-iron gun of his design, reinforced by heavy 
bands of iron shrunk onto the breach, was installed, and, unfortu- 
nately, a heavier gun, designed by Stockton and christened with cere- 
mony the “Peacemaker,” went into the Princeton also. 

The Princeton, lying in the Potomac, was visited by President 
Tyler, his Cabinet and the members of Congress, “‘to fire their souls,” 
as John Quincy Adams said, “with a patriotic ardor for a naval war.” 
The fate of the “Peacemaker” is told briefly in the ex-President’s 
diary, February 28, 1844: 

“Dies irae. I had received an invitation from Captain Robert F. Stockton to an- 
other party of pleasure, with the ladies of my family, on board the war-steamer 
Princeton. We declined the invitation. I had engaged to dine at six o’clock this 
evening with Mr. Grinnell and Mr. Winthrop, in company with Mr. Parkenham, the 
new British Minister. . . . While we were at dinner, John Barney burst into the 
chamber, rushed up to General Scott, and told him with groans that the President 
wished to see him; that the great gun on board the Prinetton, the “Peacemaker,” had 
burst and killed the Secretary of State, Upshur; the Secretary of the Navy, T. W. 
Gilmer; Captain Beverly Kennon, Virgil Maxey, a Colonel Gardiner, of New York, 
and a colored servant of the President, and desperately wounded several of the crew. 
General Scott soon left the table, Mr. Webster shortly after.” 

This catastrophe was no fault of Ericsson’s, and he promptly made 
it clear that he was not to be held responsible for the explosion of a 
gun designed, installed, and proudly fired by Stockton. 'These two 
men, Stockton and Ericsson, should have worked well together; they 
were complements to each other. Stockton with his forceful, ag- 
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gressive, and quickly comprehending mind saw the necessity and the 
time for the introduction of the new features in naval warfare which 
Ericsson had the power to design; and he had the influence in Wash- 
ington necessary to accomplish his ambition. But he was inclined to 
estimate too highly his own place and to underestimate Ericsson’s. 
Ericsson felt that he had-been ignored in the glory that attended the 
Princeton. He refused to endure the censure. When Stockton, im- 
mediately after the explosion, sent for Ericsson to come to Washing- 
ton he heard only this reply: 

“Your request for me to come on immediately, whilst vet the funeral knell is pierc- 
ing the air of Washington, you can readily understand is not very agreeable. How 
differently should I have regarded an invitation from Captain Stockton a week ago! 
I might then have had it in my power to render good service and valuable counsel. 
Now I can be of no use. I must be permitted to exercise my own judgment in this 
matter, and I have to state most emphatically that since Captain Stockton is in pos- 
session of an accurate working plan of his exploded gun my presence at Washington 
can be of no use, should an investigation of the causes of the sad accident be deemed 
necessary. ’* 

There followed years of dispute, the government refusing to honor 
Eriesson’s bill for services in the construction of the Princeton be- 
‘ause Captain Stockton would not acknowledge his claim nor approve 
the bill. He justified his position by saying that “Captain Ericsson 
himself considered, at the time he volunteered his services, that the op- 
portunity afforded him to exhibit to the world the importance of his 
various patents would be a satisfactory remuneration for all his serv- 
ices in getting them up on so magnificent a scale.” ** 

Ericsson’s services were finally to be recognized in Congress, but 
not until years of futile effort to collect at least for his time as a 
construction engineer at the modest rate of $5 a day (if not for royalty 
on his patents) had created a bitterness in him. The Princeton went 
on to a career of fame, in the Mexican war, and in a European cruise 
which persuaded the governments of Europe of the utility of the screw 
propellor. 


x Letter to W. H. Thomson, March 1, 1844. 
*R. F. Stockton to the Secretary of the Navy, May 20, 1844. 


The Monitor 

“The plan of the Monitor,” said Captain Ericsson*, “was based on 
the observations of the behavior of timber in our great Swedish lakes. 
I found that while the raftsman in his elevated cabin experienced very 
little motion, the seas breaking over his nearly submerged craft, these 
seas at the same time worked the sailing vessels nearly on their beam 
ends.” 

Beginning so imperceptibly, certain themes of investigation run 
like a pattern through the life of Ericsson. The development of the 
Monitor is one of these. His study of heat as a mechanical force is 


* John Ericsson to G. V. Fox, 1875. 
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another. During the forties, when he was somewhat out of favor 
with the government, he had turned again to the idea of the flame 
engine and had built eight caloric engines for experiment believing 
that heated air as a motive power 
could compete with, and_per- 
haps replace, steam. In 1851, 
he began the construction of his 
‘aloric ship, the Ericsson, at a 
cost of half a million dollars. It 
was a mechanical triumph but a 
commercial failure. “There was 
more engineering in that ship 
than in ten Monitors,’ said 
Kricsson. “I regard the hot-air 
ship as by far my best work; it 
was simply a mechanical 
marvel.”** 'The layman is more 
inclined to marvel at the 
Monitor. 

At the outbreak of hostilities 
between North and South, the 
Confederate naval department 
promptly recognized that suc- 
cess at sea now required the con- 
struction of armored vessels. 
One of these, in the opinion of 
the Confederate Secretary, 
could traverse the coast, prevent 
blockade, and meet the entire wooden fleet of the North with a fair 
prospect of success. From the abandoned navy yard at Norfolk, they 
raised the partly burnt and hastily scuttled federal frigate Merrimac. 
From the berth deck, the water line, they built an armor plated struc- 
ture. The federal government in Washington, alarmed at the news 
of this, called for plans for “iron-clad steam batteries.” This was a 
subject in which Ericsson was at home and he drafted a letter to 
President Lincoln: 





Joun Ericsson 1x His Worx Room 
Painting by A. Nyholm, Chicago 


“Sir: The writer, having introduced the present system of naval 
propulsion and constructed the first screw ship of war, now offers to 
construct a vessel for the destruction of the rebel fleet at Norfolk. 

I seek no private advantage or emolument of any kind. 
Attachment to the Union alone impels me to offer my services at this 
fearful crisis.” 


A few days later Mr. C. S. Bushnell, a designer of naval craft 


** To J. B. Kitching, 1875. 
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who had contracted to build a vessel for the government, came to 
Ericsson for advice. He got it. Ericsson “then produced,” said 
Mr. Bushnell,* “a small, dust-covered box, and placed before me the 
model and plan of the Monitor, explaining how quickly and power- 
fully she could be built, and exhibiting with characteristic pride a 
medal and letter of thanks received seven years previously from 
Napoleon III. For it appears that Ericsson had invented this bat- 
tery during the Franco-Russian War, and out of hostility to Russia 
had presented it to France, hoping thus to aid in defeat of Sweden’s 
hereditary foe. ... 1 was perfectly overjoyed when, at the close of 
the interview, Captain Ericsson entrusted the box with its precious 
contents to my care. ... I at once secured the co-operation of wise 
and able associates in the persons of the late Hon. John A. Griswold 
and John EF’. Winslow of 'Troy, both friends of Governor Seward and 
large manufacturers of iron plate. Governor Seward furnished us 
with a strong letter of introduction to President Lincoln, who was 
at once greatly pleased with the simplicity of the plan and agreed 
to accompany us to the Navy Department.” Later Ericsson was 
called to Washington and he returned to New York authorized to 
proceed with the building of the vessel. Before the contract was 
signed, the keel plates had passed through the rollers of the mill. 
Within one hundred working days from the laying of the keel plates 
of the hull, the vessel was completed and the engines put in motion 
under steam. Every working drawing came from Ericsson’s own 
hand. Early morning and late night found him at his desk, and 
through the day he was supervising the work in the shipyard of 
Thomas F. Rowland of the Continental Iron Works at Greenpoint. 
Long Island. Ericsson, Bushnell, Griswold, and Winslow had agreed 
to advance the money for construction, and to divide among them the 
profits—or the losses. ‘The Novelty Iron Works built the turret; 
DeLamater and Co., with whom Ericsson had been associated since 
he came to America, built the machinery. No delay was permitted: 


*C, S. Bushnell to Secretary Welles. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE Hutt anv TurRET IN THE Monitor 


when it was proposed to put the vessel in dry dock to be fitted with a 
new rudder, Ericsson angrily exclaimed, “The Monitor is MINE, 
and I say it shall not be done. Put in a new rudder! They w ould 
waste a month in doing that; I will make her steer just as easily in 
three days.” And the Monitor was finished not a moment too soon. 
On March 6, 1862, she left New York harbor, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant John L. Worden; Lieutenant S. Dana Green, Executive 
Officer; Lieutenant Louis N. Stoddard, Navigating Officer. Her 
crew of forty-two were volunteers from the North Carolina and the 
Sabine. She arrived in Hampton Roads at midnight on March 8, 
and on the 9th she met the Merrimac. 

The engagement at Hampton Roads has been described often 
enough. On the 8th of March, the Merrimac rammed and sank the 
federal frigate Cumberland, compelled the Congress to surrender, and 
left the Minnesota, as Lieutenant Wood of the Merrimac said, 
“aground and at our mercy.” Indeed it was thought in Washington 
the federal cause was at the mercy of the Merrimac. “The Mer- 
rimac,” Secretary Stanton told the Cabinet at a meeting called to hear 
the report of the battle of March 8, “will change the whole character 
of the war; she will destroy, seriatim, every naval vessel... . Not un- 
likely, we shall have a shell from one of her guns in the White House 
before we leave this room.” 

But before midnight the Monitor anchored beside the stricken 
Minnesota. The Merrimac coming out to finish the destruction of 
the federal fleet was met by this strange looking craft—a David 
against a Goliath! The Merrimac fired her first broadside. ‘The 
turrets and other parts of the ship,” according to the Monitor’s 
Executive Officer,* “were heavily struck, but the shots did not pene- 


trate; the tower was intact and it continued to revolve. A look of 
*In the Monitor’s Turret by S. Dana Green, Executive Officer. The Century War Book, Part V., 1894. 
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Painted with the Aid of Wooden Models Made by Mr. Rowland, the Builder of the Monitor, and Put in 
Position by Admiral Worden Who Commanded the Monitor 


confidence passed over the men’s faces, and we believed that the 
Merrimac would not repeat the work she had accomplished the day 
before.” 

“Why are you not firing, Mr. Eggleston?” Captain Jones asked 
in the Merrimac. 

“Our powder is very precious; and after hours of incessant firing, 
I find that I can do about as much damage as by snapping my thumb 
at her every two minutes and a half.”* 

Orders were given to concentrate the fire on the Monitor’s pilot 
house; and with serious effect, for soon after noon a shell striking the 
pilot house directly in the sight-hole, exploded in the face of Lieu- 
tenant Worden, the commander of the Monitor. The Monitor re- 
tired temporarily from action to shallow water, and the Merrimac 
withdrew. 

Who won the battle / 

The Southerners might have quoted from the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle of a thousand years before, “We won the battle, but the Norse- 
men held the field!” Ericsson himself was not completely satisfied 
with the test of his vessel against the Merrimae. “The Monitor 
ought to have sunk her in fifteen minutes,” he exclaimed. 

In naming his vessel the Monitor, he had chosen that name because 


* The Confederate Side of the Battle by John Taylor Wood, Lieutenant of the Merrimac. Century War 
Book, Part V., 1894. 
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he thought it would “admonish the leaders of the Southern forces’’* 
and would prove a monitor to Downing Street and the Lords of the 
Admiralty, “suggesting doubts as to the propriety of completing 
those four steel-clad ships” for the Confederacy’s fleet of privateers. 
In both his expectations he was justified by the engagement at Hamp- 
ton Roads. Lieutenant Wood of the Merrimac in his verbal report 
to President Jefferson Davis fulfilled one of Ericsson’s prophecies— 
“as to the future, I said that in the Monitor we had met our equal, and 
that the result of another engagement would be very doubtful.” The 
truth of the second prophecy is shown in the comment of the London 
Times: “There is not now a ship in the English navy apart from these 
two (the iron-clad Warrior and her sister Ironside) that it would not 
be madness to trust to an engagement with that little Monitor.” 
Within a week of the battle Ericsson had contracted to build six 
Monitors, of increased size and speed. “We will pay for your 
boat. Build six more like her,” telegraphed President Lincoln. ‘To 
these, known as the Passaic class, were added two yet larger Mon- 
itors, the Dictator and the Puritan. 'The pilot house was removed 
from its dangerous forward position to be placed upon the turret 
where the commander could control both the fire and the steering, 
a change which Ericsson 
would have made on the first 
Monitor if there had been 
time. Monitors of two tur- 
rets were designed and the 
seaworthiness of the Erics- 
son Monitors was so com- 
pletely proved that Mr. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, chose a Monitor on 
which to cross the Atlantic 
on a mission to Russia.** 
After the success of the 
Monitor, Eriesson was con- 
stantly engaged in armament 
research and _ construction 
for the government. He de- 
signed vessels for other gov- 
ernments, for Sweden and 
for Spain. He developed 
the submarine gun and the 
Devtroyer, the antecedent of 2%, suomaze Seeman og sme Nore 164 








; John Ericsson to G. V. Fox, Jan. 20, 1862. 
Loubat, Narrative of a Mission to Russia, 1866. 
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another class of modern war vessel of great power and mobility. 


No. 36 Beach Street 


In his research after the Civil War, Captain Ericsson returned to 
an old theme, the investigation of the direct application of solar heat 
to the ends of industry. ‘While I am not very familiar with Homer 
and Virgil,” he said, “in the exact sciences I am quite at home— 
nothing within the range of mechanical philosophy is strange to me.’ 
His speculations on solar radiation brought him an honorary degree 
from Lund University. The polished apparatus of his solar motor, 
designed for the dev elopment of mechanical power from the heat 
of the sun, lined the walls of the parlor in his house on Beach Street. 

“Beach Street,” wrote a reporter for the New York World in 
1887, “running from Broadway to the North River, is far from being 
a pleasant or fashionable quarter of the city. But the old-fashioned 
three story and basement house of brick, with marble trimmings, at 
No. 36 Beach Street, stands out from its surroundings like an oasis 
of respectability amidst a desert of decay. Here Captain Ericsson 
has lived for nearly thirty years. The interior with its spacious halls, 
broad staircase, mahogany doors, marble mantels, high ceilings, and 
massive, old-fashioned furniture presents to-day much the same ap- 
pearance as when its windows looked out on trees, fountains, and 
flower beds of the private park.” Captain Ericsson was not at home 
to reporters; but his secretary, Mr. Taylor, described the life of the 
eighty-three year old engineer with whom he had worked for a quar- 

ter of a century. Captain Erics- 
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o'clock. After an hour’s prac- 
tice in a large, well ventilated, 
and completely appointed gym- 
nasium on the top of the house, 
in exercises that bring every 
muscle of the body into play, he 
takes a tepid bath, followed by 
a cold shower and a vigorous 
rubbing. He comes down to a 
breakfast of fruit, milk, a 
brown bread of his own in- 
vention, fish and eggs and 
a chop. Coffee is tabooed. 
Tue Hovse 1s Beaci Street After glancing over the pa- 
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Tue Birri-pLace oF JoHN Ericsson wittH THE MonuMENT Ratsep By His CouNTRYMEN IN 
His Liretime 


pers I have marked for him, and reading his mail, he be- 
takes himself to his work room, a large, square, well lighted room in 
the front of the house on the second floor. His hand is perfectly 
steady and he draws most of his own plans. Only the other day an 
artist friend, who saw him at work, said that he was the quickest and 
most finished mechanical draughtsman living. From ten until three 
he is hard at work upstairs. At three-thirty he dines. After dinner 
he reads for an hour or two, usually some scientific book or periodical. 
At seven he goes back to work. Oddly enough he prefers the night 
for work. He remains busy until midnight when he stops abruptly 
and goes to bed at once.” 

His neighbors must have thought him a queer genius. He bought 
up all the chickens in the district to prevent their morning alarms; 
he drew formal contracts to prohibit barking dogs “for a consideration 
of five dollars” to each neighbor; he obtained permission to put sound- 
proof padding on the wall of rooms next to his own work rooms. 

He did not often show himself to the public and even prepared 
on his birthday a memorandum intended to ward off visitors: “Tell 
the gentlemen who may do me the honor to call, that I positively re- 
fuse to appear, as I am tired of being described.” When his country- 
men on such an occasion sang Swedish melodies on the curb before 
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DEDICATION OF THE JoHN Ericsson MoNuMENT IN His Native Town, Fimipsrap 


his house, he did not come out but sat, listening and much affected, 
in his own room. Once a violinist was heard playing at his door and 
Ericsson rushed downstairs two steps at a time and into the arms 
of the violinist, exclaiming, “My God! it is Ole Bull.’’* 

His friends were chiefly his associates in his work, and first among 
these was Cornelius H. DeLamater. It was not every friendship 
that could survive the impetuosity of his character and the sen- 
sitiveness of his pride. More than once he broke even with DeLamater 
and at the end of one disagreement he wrote: “Let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that you have no right to abuse a man for being 
angry, since anger is involuntary; but you have a right to hold him 
to strict accountability for all he says, although laboring under excite- 
ment.” Mr. Fox of the Navy Department, who was Ericsson’s un- 
failing friend and whose portrait hung in Ericsson’s parlor, said of 
him that he was “as sensitive as a girl.” His relations with his brother 
in Sweden were somewhat spoiled by so trifling a thing as his broth- 
er’s wish to spell the family name with a single s. With his son, 


* Life of John Ericsscn, William Conant Church. 
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Hjalmar Elworth, he had no correspondence until the son was forty- 
eight years old. A constant interchange of letters between England 
and America shows that he never lost completely his affection for his 
wife; but Ericsson, as both knew, was not a man for happy domestic 
life, least of all with one whose character was almost as imperious as 
his own. “My future,” he said,* “and my success in the world 
required that I should not be troubled with children or with a wife. 
“ate, by means of this misalliance, made it possible for me to devote 
twenty-five years of undivided, undisturbed attention to my profes- 
sion.” 

In the early morning of March 8, 1889, the life of Captain John 
Ericsson was ended. At one time he had thought to return to 
Sweden and live his last years there, but the attraction of work was 
too strong for him and he died in his house on Beach Street, almost 
at his drawing board. ‘To-day he rests in Filipstad. With all the 
ceremony of state he was carried home on the U. S. battleship Balti- 
more, honored by two nations. 

Seen in the view of history, no one can say which were the faults 
and which were the virtues in the composition of Captain John 
Kriesson. <A less willful, a not so ruthless, a less sensitively ambitious 
man would not have been the Ericsson who once saved our Union. 
His life was absorbed in his work. “Life,” he said,** “is the greatest 
of evils—annihilation the highest bliss.” His goal, put in his own 
words, was “‘to extinguish individuality in absorption, to be finally rid 
of being.” 








* Letter to Nils Ericsson, 1867. 
** Letter to C. H. DeLamater, 1879. 


For the loan of illustrations we are indebted to The New York 
Public Library, the National Museum of Engineering and 
Industry, and the Swedish Engineering Society. 
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The Memorial—lIts Genesis 
‘ By Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


HE INCENTIVE to erect a national memorial to John Erics- 
son in Washington came not from the general American public, 
nor from Sweden, but from Americans of Swedish descent. In 

the past, Swedish Americans in diverse sections of the country have 
very generally expressed their patriotism by forming local John 
Ericsson leagues. More often these organizations were Republican 
political clubs. At least once a vear, at their annual dinners, amid 
skals and cheers the members were reminded by orators that if Lincoln 
saved the constitution on the land, John Ericsson upheld the nation 
on the seas, and that no tablet, no statue, could be too magnificent to 
celebrate his memory. ‘The enthusiasm of these clubs, particularly 
perhaps that of the John Ericsson League of Illinois, no doubt paved 
the way for fruition of the dream. 

Curiously enough, all these efforts under the Republican banners 
produced no tangible results until Democrats and a Democratic Ad- 
ministration took the matter in hand. The palm of achievement finally 
passed to a Democrat of Swedish descent in New York, a man of 
political experience, S. Adolph Eckberg, who surrounded himself 
with a loyal corps of devoted followers calling themselves “The 
American Scandinavian Alliance.” History will probably never agree 
whether this alliance was really a flying wedge of the Democratic 
party seeking to pick up Swedish votes for Woodrow Wilson, or 
a committee ‘camouflaged by political color whose real purpose was 
to persuade Congress to recognize John Ericsson. At any rate, the 
representations of Mr. Eckberg proved so cogent that on August 
12, 1916, a Democratic Congress appropriated the sum of $35,000 
from the national treasury to erect a suitable memorial to John Erics- 
son in the city of Washington. All honor to Congressman John J. 
Fitzgerald of Brooklyn, official sponsor of the bill! 

Congress placed the execution of the Memorial in the hands of 
a John Ericsson Congressional Commission of three members con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Navy, and the chairmen of the library 
committees in Senate and House. The chairman of the Senate Li- 
brary Committee is chairman of the Commission, and its executive 
officer is the Executive and Disbursing Officer of the Commission on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. Ten years ago the first members of 
the John Ericsson Congressional Commission were Senator John 
Sharp Williams, Chairman, Democrat, Mississippi; the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels, Democrat, North Carolina; Congressman James 
L. Slayden, Democrat. Texas. To-day they are Senator Simeon D. 





SAND, 'IVSSO10;)) AHL NO MHOM LV NAAG Sy ‘uasVU ‘up ‘HOLATAOG AH, 
“IVIYOWA NOSSOIUG NIC AHL NI'TUSVUGDOR AUT, AHL GNOOWY G4dNOUH ‘AMOLNAAGW ANV ‘NOI A ‘HOAVYT ONIZITOAWAG SANDY ATUHY, AH, 
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Fess, Chairman, Republican, Ohio; Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur, Republican, California; Congressman Robert Luce, 
Republican, Massachusetts. This government Commission co-operates 
officially with the National Commission of Fine Arts, who pass on 
matters of good taste, and unofficially with the John Ericsson Me- 
morial Committee. 

For the Swedish-American participation in the memorial con- 
tinued to find recognition in the organization at a meeting in New 
York, November 25, 1916, followed by a second convention in Chi- 
cago March 10 and 11, 1917, of the John Ericsson Memorial Com- 
mittee, the so-called “Committee of Fifty,” composed chiefly of the 
most representative Americans of Swedish lineage throughout the 
nation. The president of the earlier American Scandinavian Alli- 
ance, S. Adolph Eckberg, and its secretary, Carl E. Bohman, be- 
came respectively president and secretary of the Committee of Fifty. 

Not satisfied with what Mr. Eckberg had already achieved the 
Committee of Fifty said in effect: “It is not enough. Congress has 
done well, but we want to do more. You must by popular sub- 
scription raise an additional $25,000 toward the memorial.” Mr. 
Eckberg’s enthusiasm and political genius were equal to the task. 
With the aid of the Committee the fund swelled, until before the end 
of 1917 the total private subscriptions representing the savings of 
thousands of Swedish-Americans had reached approximately $30,000. 

After depositing $25,000 in bonds with the Treasurer of the United 
States, the Committee of Fifty were unofficially permitted to advise 
the government in the selection of a memorial. The generosity of Mr. 
John Aspegren, who provided the prizes, gave opportunity to 
Swedish-American sculptors throughout the country to submit their 
designs, but none of these was considered suitable for recommenda- 
tion by a jury of nine Americans of Swedish birth. There were 
other sketches never officially presented to the Committee, among 
which ought to be mentioned the beautiful model of Mr. Charles 
Chester French, eminent American sculptor, a design in classical 
spirit harmonious with the Lincoln Memorial, but altogether Mediter- 
ranean and non-Nordic. By vote of forty against eight, the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, with the expert friendly advice of the painter August 
Franzén, eventually invited the following American sculptors to a 
new competition: Robert Aitken, Alexander S. Calder, and James 
Karl Fraser. The jury unanimously accepted in June, 1920, the 
model submitted by Mr. Fraser. The inspiration and the pains which 
Mr. Fraser has bestowed upon his memorial to John Ericsson may 
be estimated by the fact that although he has been working on the 
memorial for more than five years it is at this writing not yet in final 
form. 

The site on the axis of the Lincoln Memorial—now generally re- 
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garded in the light of future plans for the city of Washington, as 
the best possible—gave the Committee and its sub-committee many 
midnight meetings, heated arguments, and weary journeys to Wash- 
ington. For the selection we owe most to the late Henry Bacon, archi- 
tect of the Lincoln Memorial, to whom the Fine Arts Commission had 
given jurisdiction over the surrounding grounds. Thus the Saviour 
of the Nation from his gleaming temple of marble will salute the 
silent Swede whose mechanical genius saved for him the sea. 

The affairs of the Committee of Fifty have been carried on by an 
Executive Committee of twelve created in 1917. They have met fre- 
quently in the succeeding years, but the brunt of the work has been 
borne by a special sub-committee appointed to co-operate with the 
Fine Arts Commission in all matters pertaining to the memorial. 
This sub-committee consisted of John Aspegren, John G. Bergquist, 
Henry S. Henschen, together with the Corresponding Secretary and, 
until his death, the president, S. Adolph Eckberg, ex-officio. 

The driving force of the Memorial, S. Adolph Eckberg, died on 
October 9, 1918. John Aspegren was elected to succeed him as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, but the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, out of respect to Mr. Eckberg’s memory, was left 
vacant until May 2, 1925, when the position of Chairman was awarded 
by unanimous consent to the Honorable Carl R. Chindblom, United 
States Congressman from the tenth district, Lllinois. In so brief an 
outline it is impossible to pin bouquets upon each and every member 
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of the various Commissions and Committees. Perhaps exception 
should be made of P. O. Peterson, the grand old man of Rockford, 
Illinois, whose donations have been princely. 

The late S. Adolph Eckberg was a magnificent type of great- 
hearted Swedish-American, full of generosity and spontaneous good- 
will, and of initiative which did not admit defeat. But those of us 
who knew and admired him must acknowledge in him the traits of a 
Barnum. Barnum, too, was a great American; Eckberg, like Bar- 
num, knew the tricks, the theatrical over-emphasis that would win 
his public and serve him in attaining his end. Eckberg’s was an ad- 
mirable American personality even where it was crude and unfinished. 
S. Adolph Eckberg is dead; without him there would be no Ericsson 
Memorial, no great assembly to honor Ericsson in Washington. 

John Aspegren also is dead. He carried on the work which Eck- 
berg began, with equal kindness and enthusiasm, and with his superb 
administrative ability. Few men have combined as he the broad and 
generous power to manage business on a large scale and at the same 
time to pay that meticulous attention to details which makes each step 
forward the right step. He carried in his mind every sentence in 
the past history of the Ericsson movement. At the same time his 
personality was so abundant that it seems petty to mention the private 
unrecorded gifts with which through the years he supported the 
Committee of Fifty. In his private life he gave lavishly with one hand 
as he amassed his fortune with the other, to help the infirm and the 
aspiring, to develop landscape and architecture, to support artists 
and art. He belonged more to the creative than to the urbane genera- 
tion. He seemed to us always a Florentine, one of the exuberant 
merchant princes of the Renaissance. His life is a forecast of what 
success and enthusiasm can do to bring about an American Renais- 
sance. 

It will be a generation, we hope, before it will be necessary to 
write obituaries of the surviving members of the hard-working sub- 
committee on the monument. Henry S. Henschen of Chicago, treas- 
urer of the Committee of Fifty, has done more than any other to 
hold the organization intact. Humorously rhetorical when enthusiasm 
was in order, dry and silent in days of controversy, Mr. Henschen has 
fostered the funds and seen that every cent was dedicated to the 
memory of John Ericsson. John G. Bergquist, who succeeded John 
Aspegren as Chairman of the Executive Committee, has been equally 
modest and equally tireless and indefatigable in his negotiations, week 
after week, with the artists and official commissions. A creative en- 
gineer himself, he is well qualified to interpret the tradition of John 
Ericsson, and to him also the memorial is indebted for consummate 
judgment and nicety and good taste in the proprieties of art. 
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Crown Princess oF SWEDEN TO THE Unirep States 


Historic Decorations of the 
Motorship Gripsholm 


Instead of the conventional designs 
used in the plans of so many of the 
steamships of the present day, the build- 
ers of the Gripsholm boldly copied the 
royal halls of the very same castle after 
which the ship is named. 

The castle of Gripsholm is one of the 


structures of Sweden around 
which centers some of the most stirring 
episodes in the life of the nation. Lo- 
cated on an island in Malaren, it was 
built in the fourteenth century. 

In copying the royal halls of this 
famous castle, the builders of the Grips- 
holm spared no expense in making the 
reproduction as true and artistic as pos- 
sible. The first-class smoking room, for 
instance, reproduces faithfully the 
beautiful Astrak Hall of the original, a 


historic 


true sixteenth century Viking hall 
where the war-like kings of Sweden 
used to foregather with their nobles. 
Even the window panes are leaded in 
the and across the 


ceiling run heavy beams of silver oak. 


old-time manner, 


In the second cabin lounge the travel- 
ers familiar with the story of Grips- 
holm castle will recognize the old royal 
hall of ceremonies, while the smoking 
room is a replica of an apartment known 
as Duke Charles’ Chamber. The first- 
class lounge across the top deck has 
been furnished in the style of the 
eighteenth century period, introduced in 
Sweden during the reign of Gustavus 
III. The first class reading 
represents the Empire style. 


room 


A touch of modern times meets the 
visitor in the novel open-air veranda 
cafe. 





